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Editorial: What is Research? 


Research” is a word that appears once in the subtitle of this journal 
and six times in the table of contents of the May issue. If mathematics is 
what the mathematicians are talking about, then research must be what the 
researchers are doing. In a Graduate School, researchers are actual and 
potential doctors of philosophy. According to the German-American aca- 
demic tradition, research must be “original.” This requirement is said to be 
the source of some of the different schools of philosophy, literary criticism, 
music, poetry, and even politics—not that Hitlerisms were a Ph.D.’s dis- 
coveries, albeit Goebbelsisms, alas, were. 

What, then, is research? It is not mere re-search (although plenty of 
that has to be done); it is more than hashing over the work of others. It 
is re-SEARCH, fresh inquiry into and seeking for something new and perhaps 
better, despite the fact that “better” is a value-word, and therefore tabu in 
some academic mores. Here originality comes in. 


Truly, research must be original. But just how original? Nothing 
human can be completely original—no experiment, no dissertation. A 
graduate student this very week pathetically wailed, “How am I to know 
just how original I must be?” The brush-off answer, of course, is: Consult 
the literature, especially bibliographies of research and dissertations. But 
that answer keeps the secret of originality well. 

Some are sure that research is purely a matter of finding new facts which 
are mathematically measured. This can be done, they think, only under 
laboratory conditions, or through a telescope, or in “field work.” New facts 
are needed. A jet-black fountain-pen ink that won’t ruin the pen is more 
sorely needed than a hydrogen bomb; more than either, a cure for tubercu- 
losis. Researchers must never surrender the Platonic-Aristotelian wonder— 
the thirst for new truth about fact, akin to the Whiteheadean maxim that 
every fact lays on the universe the obligation of conforming to it. 
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Nevertheless, a conception of research that restricts it to search for new 
facts is a betrayal of the human function of a university. A highly respected 
member of the academic community has been heard to laugh at ideas, saying, 
“We want facts.” We want facts, indeed. But we also want to know what 
they mean, what they are worth, and how they function in human life. 
There has been lively condemnation of “armchair philosophy.” But one 
thing that can go on in an armchair is thinking. Not many new facts are 
found by a sitter, but new ideas may come to one who doesn’t “just sit,” but 
“sits and thinks.” 


We are pleading for a view of research which includes full respect for 
fact, and adds respect for thought. Thought includes the most abstract 
mathematical and logical theorems; it includes the concrete organization 
of experience by science and philosophy; it also includes interpretation of 
individual and social values—of morality, art, religion, and metaphysics. 
The true culmination of research is not the towering sand-pile of facts, but 
the creation of values out of the facts, in the form of great systematic 
structures like symphonies, novels, Platonic dialogues, poems, new insights 
into the meaning of history, the art of living together, and perhaps even 
some clue to improved relations between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R._ It 
is the duty and the sign of scholars to be creative thinkers. 


Unfortunately it is crue that the closer a scholar approaches to the realm 
of creative values, the more suspicious mere factualists are of his real 
scholarship. If his work is not statistical, but creates what later statisticians 
will count; if his work is not objectively historical, but makes history; if 
he, in short, is more concerned with the future than the past—he is some- 
times deemed romantic and irresponsible, when he is really engaged in 
creative research. 

What, then, is research? To find facts, yes; but to find and create 
values, too. Science is research. But the creation of beauty and of ideas is 
research, too. Objective measurements are far better than guesswork, when 
one is dealing with what can be measured and understood by means of its 
dimensions. But subjective creation is a discovery of reality as important 
as discovery of mechanical laws. True research is not knowing more and 
more about less and less; it is knowing more and more about more and 
more—and also, more and more about better and better. Research is not 
a reduction of life, but its enlargement and a widening of its perspectives. 


Epcar SHEFFIELD BriGHTMAN 


Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy 
University Lecturer, 1950-1951 
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The Use of the Thesis in the School of 
Social Work 


Ricuarp K. Conant 


Dean and Professor, School of 
Social Work 


As the School of Social Work is a 
professional as well as a graduate school, 
many questions have been raised about 
the place of the thesis. Most schools of 
social work have held to the require- 
ment of a thesis for a graduate degree. 
In this school we use it for training and 
research, but in addition, we are devel- 
oping another use for it: namely, a 
study of a portion of the field of prac- 
tice. We have developed a method of 
procedure through which we hope in 
a few years to be able to produce a 
rather broad study in the field of so- 
cial work practice. 


To allow seventy or more theses to 
be produced each year merely to be 
piled up on library shelves seems rather 
wasteful. We have therefore under- 
taken for the last three years to pre- 
pare in a pamphlet brief abstracts of 
all the June theses and have organized 
them by fields of practice. We use 
these abstracts as teaching material in 
the class in research for the following 
year and as a basis for collating all of 
our studies of practice. 


While students are allowed to write 
upon any suitable topic, it is customary 
for them to study the material in the 
agency where they have their second 
year field work placements for three 
days each week. It is usually more con- 
venient for them to use that material 
than to collect material from other 
sources. The studies are generally 
qualitative studies of practice rather 
than pieces of quantitative research. 
For example, following is the abstract 


of a report entitled A Study of the 
Function of the Family Society as a 
Marriage Counseling Agency, by Vic- 
tor Roger Lee: 


“Ten marriage counseling cases were 
selected which seemed to be typical of 
both general casework and marriage 
counseling in the North-West End Dis- 
trict of the Boston Family Society. 


“The need for marriage counseling 
in the cases studied was pronounced 
and the marital relationships gave in- 
dication of deteriorating still further if 
help had not been sought. Environ- 
mental or social problems usually were 
found not to be the basic causes of 
difficulty, which usually could be traced 
to the personality structure of the 
clients. Those cases in which the client 
was preoccupied with environmental 
problems required much more focus- 
ing and approached actual treatment 
more slowly than those with person- 
ality difficulties. 


“The usual casework techniques 
were used with some degree of suc- 
cess. One of the most effective methods 
of meeting the needs was by giving 
the individual some insight into the re- 
lationship between his past experiences 
and personality patterns and his pres- 
ent marital situation. 


“The Family Society is qualified to 
give the kind of professional service 
which such cases demand, through its 
knowledge of casework technique, per- 
sonality structure, emotional confiicts, 
and environmental influences.” 
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The theses so far abstracted have 
been organized under areas of social 
work practice as follows: 


1. Group Work 

2. Medical Social Problems 
3. Family Service 

4. Child Guidance 

5. Delinquent Children 

6. Children 
Homes 
7. Mental Illness 

8. Alcoholism 

9. Adult Mental Clinics 
10. Mental Hygiene 

11. Aged Welfare 

12. Blind 


As the abstracts accumulate they will 
serve as guides to a good deal of ma- 
terial collected upon narrow areas with- 
in these general fields of practice. For 
example, illustrations of the kind of 
special topics upon which a good deal 
of material is accumulating are (1) 
the modification of parental attitudes 
in child guidance clinics and (2) the 
reasons for broken treatment in adult 
mental clinics. 


Their 


Away From 


The process of carrying on these 
projects not only produces material for 
our study of practice but is helpful to 
the agencies in examining their own 
practices and in shaping their policies. 
The cooperation of the agencies in se- 
curing the material is necessary, and 
the agency must approve the first draft 
of the thesis as far as it is of concern 
to it. Some agencies have lists of mat- 
ters which they wish to have studied, 
but usually the student is encouraged 
to work out his own topic. Practice 
in discovering what questions can be 
answered from the material available 
and what questions are of sufficient im- 
portance to study seems to us an essen- 
tial part of the research skill. Students 
are allowed to work on group projects 
arranged by themselves, but so far few 


students have found it possible to col- 
laborate in their studies. At the Vet- 
erans Hospital in Bedford the Chief 
Social Workers are interested in group 
research and help the students there to 
formulate plans for engaging in parts 
of a larger research. 

An example of a study which was 
of value to the agency is Province Lake 
Camp: The Use of a Treatment Camp 
by Community Agencies in 1949, by 
Elizabeth V. Cameron: 

“A study of the referrals made to the 
camp in its first season to determine 
for what needs of children the camp 
was used and whether the needs were 
successfully met. The camp proposed 
to provide camping experience for 
seven to thirteen-year old boys who are 
having case work or group work help 
who would not fit into an ordinary 
camp and for whom this camp experi- 
ence would be a logical step in a con- 
tinuing treatment plan. 

“Forty-one boys were accepted; thirty- 
six were included in the study. Good 
tables analyze the reasons for referral 
and the factors in camp adjustment 
which make for progress. 

“Treatment help requested by the 
agencies was classified as preventive or 
corrective experience, positive experi- 
ence, general help, help with relation- 
ships, help with group adjustment, 
help with learning, help in  miscel- 
laneous areas, and preparation for 
further treatment. 

“A good scheme of evaluation of 
progress by totaling a large number of 
plus and minus items in each case was 
used with the outcome of a final 
appraisal of 19 boys having had suc- 
cessful camping experiences, 8 doubt- 
ful, and 9 unsuccessful. 

“Information as to the boys’ adjust- 
ment since camp was obtained from 
questionnaires. Sixteen of the nineteen 
successful boys showed improved ad- 
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justment in the period immediately 
following camp, as did five of the 
eight boys whose camp experience was 
graded as doubtful. Fourteen of the 
nineteen successful boys and two of the 
doubtful group were still holding gains 
six months after camp. The recom- 
mendations to the agencies for further 
treatment and the agencies’ actions are 
summarized, Comments from workers 
in referring agencies are given in de- 
tail with recommendations as to the 
form and content of such reports in 
the future. The major use made of the 
camp by the agencies was the same as 
that anticipated by the planning com- 
mittees as the purpose of the camp, for 
treatment.” 


The purpose of training in research 
in social work is to help students de- 
velop their research skill as a basic 
skill. We believe that this skill is 


closely inter-related with the skill in 
case work and with group work and 
community organization skills and 
should be developed along with them. 
The skill is analyzed as the ability to 
identify, define, and limit the problem, 
to collect facts which help solve the 
problem, and to interpret or draw con- 
clusions from the facts. We try to 
apply these principles practically to the 
field work in which the student is en- 
gaging. 

We try to emphasize in the case 
work and group work courses and in 
some of the other courses the principles 
of research and to integrate the teach- 
ing of research with the teaching of 
the other subjects included in the cur- 
riculum. 


The mimeographed abstracts are 


available in the various libraries of 
Boston University. 


Research Defined 


The Journat is indebted to Mr. John W. Stokes, of John W. Stokes 
and Company, Management Consultants, Boston, for the following letter: 


“In a recent issue of the Graduate Journal [May, 1952] I noted some 
comment regarding research and the definition thereof. 

“In connection with some organization work we are doing for one of 
our clients, a large company with a nation-wide coverage, the following 


definition of research was evolved. 


‘Research is the constant and thorough study of the body 
of knowledge in any given area to develope and test perti- 
nent hypotheses, the application of which will further the 


company’s objectives.’ 


“This definition was developed jointly with one of the Company’s 
executives and was intended to apply to the particular type of research 
applicable to the Company’s operations. 

“It occurred to me that this definition might be of interest to your 


readers.” 
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Doctoral Dissertations, August, 1952 


At the August, 1952, Commencement, the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation was granted the students listed below; the degrees named are from 
Boston University unless otherwise indicated. 

The dissertations may be consulted by inter-library loan from the library 


of the School of Education, Boston University, or from the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Doctor oF EpucaTion — Ep.D. 


Mildred Margaret Berwick, B.S. in Ed., 1946; Ed. M., 1947. “The Con- 
struction and Evaluation of Multi-Meaning Vocabulary Tests for Grades 
4 - 8.” 

Margaret Marie Bresnahan, B.S. in Ed., 1948; Ed. M., 1950. “An Evaluation 
of the Effectiveness of Recordings on Auditory Discrimination of Word 
Elements.” 

Adele Mary Driscoll, B.S. in Ed., Fitchburg State Teachers College, 1936; 
Ed. M., Fitchburg State Teachers College, 1941. “A Survey of the 
Imagery Accompanying Silent Reading of College Students.” 


William Leon Early, Jr., B.S. in Ed., 1947; Ed. M., 1948. “The Construction 
and Evaluation of a Social Studies Vocabulary Association Test for 
Intermediate Grades.” 


John Rahl Eichorn, B.S. in Ed., Salem State Teachers College, 1939; Ed. M., 
1942. “The Construction and Evaluation of a Non-Verbal Delinquency 
Proneness Scale.” 

Renato Edmund Leonelli, B.S. in Chem., Rhode Island State College, 1938; 
Ed. M., 1947. “The Selection and Grade Placement of Physical Science 
Principles in the Elementary School Curriculum.” 

Sally Berry Maybury, B.S., Simmons College, 1929; Ed. M., 1942. “Cur- 
riculum and Guidance Implications as Revealed by the Application of 
a Job Analysis Technique to Secretarial and Stenographic Positions 
Employing Persons Trained in Post-High School Secretarial Curricu- 
lums.” 

Einar Arthur Olsen, B.S., University of Maine, 1946; Ed. M., University of 
Maine, 1947. “The Relationship Between Certain Psychological Capaci- 
ties and Success in College Athletics.” 

Lois Miriam Otterman, A.B., Albion College, 1935; A.M., University of 
Michigan, 1945. “An Experimental Study of the Value of Teaching 
Certain Word-Roots and Prefixes to Seventh Grade Pupils.” 

William Aubrey Wolffer, B.Ed., Keene Teachers College, 1940; Ed. M., 
1948. “The Construction and Evaluation of a Social Studies Context 
Vocabulary Test.” 
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Fulbright Scholar in Italy 


Peter A. Berrocci 


Professor of Philosophy 


The story is told in Italy of the 
American tourist—it would have to be 
American!—who went through the 
Uffizi Galleries in Florence with his 
sun-glasses on! “How dumb can one 
be?” we exclaim, as we laugh good 
naturedly or derisively. But the tragedy 
suggested by this story may go deeper 
than we realize. 

Can it be that much of our thinking 
about the place and function of beauty 
in our lives is constricted by the arbi- 
trary, unreflective, and unimaginative 
conceptions we bring with us as we 
approach the beautiful? Can it be, 
for example, that when we think of 
the experience of the beautiful as a 
kind of dessert that rounds off the 
main course of our lives, as a tasty but 
really unnecessary supplement to the 
fundamental ration we allow ourselves 
—can it be that we, too, are uncon- 
scious victims of our “practical” sun- 
glasses? Or, on another level, can it 
be that when we think of a rose as 
the sole product of the motion of atoms, 
and consider the beauty we experience 
in its presence as fortunate additions 
made possible by a Nature generous 
with her bounties but indifferent to 
our experience of the beautiful, can 
it be that once more, and now in the 
name of “science,” we are cutting our- 
selves away from a full understanding 
of what makes a rose a rose? 


Or, moving to the level of meta- 
physical theorizing, can it be that the 
philosopher who tries to understand 
the structure of reality without taking 
careful account of the nature of aes- 
thetic experience is cheating himself 
of one of the most important clues to 


reality? In short, it may be that we 
shall never find an adequate answer 
to the nature of the real, to the sub- 
stance of the good life, and to the full 
meaning of the holy until we can bet- 
ter assess the nature of aesthetic ex- 
perience. In a day in which we seem 
much surer about the things we can 
measure or express mathematically, in 
a day in which the spirit that cannot be 
subjected to the controls of the lab- 
oratory or investigated by the ques- 
tionnaire seems by that very fact to 
lose its vote in councils of men, it may 
still be true that we cannot fully un- 
derstand ourselves or our world with- 
out understanding the structure of 
beauty, and it may still be true that a 
life nourished in beauty becomes more 
sensitive in all the ranges of human 


life. 

At any rate, it was a sense of these 
possibilities which led me to the “mu- 
seum of the world,” on a sabbatical 
without financial strain thanks to the 
Fulbright Act. It led me to try as far 
as possible to fill an “aching void” by 
spending a good part of my time read- 
ing about and standing before some of 
the great “probings” and “findings” of 
the human spirit. And I was fortu- 
nate to be able to spend half of my time 
studying the work of one of the great- 
est persons, philosopher-guides, and 
aestheticians of our time, Benedetto 
Croce. And here lies the rest of my 
story. 


Benedetto Croce still lives creatively 
at 86. This is not the place to consider 
the seventy odd volumes he has writ- 
ten, or to expound and appraise the 
views of aesthetic experience and art 
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which pervade all of his work. Nor 
is it the time to tell of his concrete ac- 
tive contributions to the social and po- 
litical life of Italy in a dark period 
of her history when liberalism was 
silenced though its guiding philosophic 
spirit was allowed to live. The story 
of the Italian intellectual and artistic 
achievement for the last fifty years 
could not be written without taking 
account of the many-sided contribu- 
tions of this scholar who, through 
everything, remained the scholar. 

Yet even in the academic area he 
was not satisfied to share his intellec- 
tual life and friendship through his 
writings alone. So within the last ten 
years he enlisted support and became 
the moving spirit behind the /nstituto 
Italiano di Studi Storici, a unique and 
magnificent venture in adult educa- 
tion. 

Croce’s personal library, outstanding 
especially for its collection of the work 
of and about the Italian philosopher 
Vico, consists of eighty thousand books 
which reflect his love of history, philos- 
ophy, and aesthetics, and his convic- 
tion that these subjects cannot live in 
separate compartments. How could his 
books be shared effectively with all who 
were interested in these realms, and 
how could the stimulus and challenge 
of common study and discussion in 
these areas be promoted? Croce an- 
swered this question by setting aside 
four or five of the spacious rooms of 
his home for a reference library and 
place of discussion, by allowing scholars 
to come and use a large portion of his 
beoks, and by developing a regular but 
varied program of lectures by men of 
profound and yet broad humanistic 
learning. 

Thus this past year I was able to 
“sit in on” lectures and participate in 
discussions in the field of cultural his- 


tory, history of philosophy, and meta- 
physics. And who were my fellow stu- 
dents? In the main, they were this 
year several scholars from Switzerland 
and France, and about twenty young 
people between the ages of twenty and 
thirty who had been most carefully se- 
lected from all over Italy to come to 
the Instituto (and other libraries in 
Naples) to pursue their studies and to 
listen and discuss in areas outside their 
topic of specialized study. 

Here, then, is a high level of gradu- 
ate education. These young men, who 
come on very modest scholarships from 
the Instituto, will not get a degree, 
though they will enjoy the prestige of 
having been selected to pursue their 
studies through the Instituto. If they 
are able to produce a substantial work, 
the Instituto will help them publish 
it, but in the meantime they will have 
had the experience of growth in dis- 
cussion with each other and their pro- 
fessors. Nor is the door to Croce’s own 
adjoining study closed to them, even 
though at his age he is not able to 
move among the students daily and 
take a day by day interest in their 
studies as was his wont. The walls 
of these rooms still echo the admoni- 
tion to get sound historical grounding 
for one’s own thinking. And the whole 
spirit of the Instituto expresses the cen- 
tral conviction of its founder, that in 
and through the critical understand- 
ing and appreciation of man’s historical 
struggle for freedom we come to real- 
ize our own place in that ceascless 
search for freedom which at once moves 
and gives dignity to human existence. 

Thus a Fulbright year in Italy can 
mean inconvenience and especially loss 
of time almost intolerable to an Ameri- 
can. And it can mean that kind of 
association both with underprivileged 
uneducated and with relatively under- 
privileged educated persons which is 
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a constant challenge to, and reminder 
of, one’s own responsibilities as an 
American and as a scholar. It can help 
one to see unforgettably what long 
years of deprivation, dictatorship, and 
war can do to human imagination and 
sensitivity. But when one has also felt 


Giotto and Michelangelo, and when 
one has lived among those to whom 
freedom of the human spirit is not a 
slogan but a life, he may well come 
away with a new sense of that human 
dignity which has always been the 
seed of renaissance in human culture. 


Student Research 


History 


Mr. Bruce C. Hawthorne served 
with the Army Air Force until Decem- 
ber, 1945, completing his undergradu- 
ate work at Harvard after his discharge 
from the Service. He received his M.A. 
in History from Boston University 
Graduate School in 1948. From 1948 
to 1950 he was a Teaching fellow at 
Boston University while studying for 
his Ph. D. He is at present Instructor 
of History at Simmons College, and is 
completing his doctoral dissertation at 
Boston University under the direction 
of Professor W. S. Tryon. His disser- 
tation is an attempt to throw some light 
on the origins of the humanitarian 
aspects of the Flowering of New Eng- 
land in the Eighteen Thirties and 
Forties. 

One of the great problems in intel- 
lectual history is that of causation. 
Scholars are not in agreement on the 
proper methods of approaching this 
problem; they do not even all agree 
that it exists as a problem, or that if 
it does it is capable of solution. How- 
ever, few will deny that major changes 
in mankind’s mode of existence have 
had enormous influence on man’s 
thinking and on man’s attitudes toward 
the nature of the universe and toward 
the organization of society. Such a 
major change in social organization 
clearly accompanies the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Mr. Hawthorne is attempt- 
ing to trace the connection between the 
economic changes wrought by the In- 


dustrial Revolution on early 19th cen- 
tury New England and the changes 
in the intellectual climate of thought 
which made the humanitarian move- 
ments so characteristic of the pre-Civil 
War generation. Inasmuch as any 
problem in historical causation is ex- 
tremely complex, only a small segment 
of this particular one has been selected 
for intensive investigation. 

The earliest of the popular human- 
itarian movements of 19th century 
America was the Foreign Missionary 
agitation. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was founded in 1810, and the mission- 
ary movements grew rapidly in public 
esteem until interest in it as a humani- 
tarian venture waned before the greater 
interest in such native American prob- 
lems of social justice as Slavery, Tem- 
perance, and Women’s Rights. The 
missionary movement, which in_ its 
faith in the ultimate perfectability of 
man resembled the humanitarian move- 
ments following it, began but a decade 
after the textile mill started to spread 
over New England, and the years im- 
mediately after the Treaty of Ghent 
witnessed the rapid growth of both 
the textile mill and the missionary 
movement. Investigation into the 
sources of income for the missionary 
movement reveals that the towns which 
were engaged in the manufacture of 
textiles contributed most heavily to the 
missionary societies. Their contribu- 
tions were more than twice those of the 
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agricultural towns and four times more 
than those of coastal towns on Cape 
Cod or Cape Ann. 

There is, then, an obvious link be- 
tween the textile areas and the mis- 
sionary societies. Unfortunately, the 
men who built and operated the early 
mills were not of the kind who would 
leave any very substantial literary re- 
mains; so it is difficult to ascertain what 
other matters besides their business oc- 
cupied their minds. It is, however, of 
interest to note that several men of 
prominence in the early development 
of industry in New England not only 
were prominent philanthropists but 
believed that the erection of textile mills 
in itself was an act of philanthropy. 
Such men were Samuel Slater, Francis 
C. Lowell, and William Bartlett. Bart- 
lett, the promoter of the pre-Slater tex- 
tile mill at Byfield, was a self-made 
Newburyport merchant, whose _phi- 
lanthropy led him to donate large sums 
to Harvard Divinity School, Amherst 
and Williams Colleges, and by the 
tume of his death some $250,000 to 
Andover Theological Seminary. He 
was Vice-President of the American 


Education Society, and he was inter- 
ested as well in many other organiza- 
tions; but his greatest interest was in 
the foreign missionary movement. 

Currently, Mr. Hawthorne is en- 
deavoring to determine if the greater 
contributions made to the missionary 
movement by textile towns can be ex- 
plained by a disparity in wealth be- 
tween the manufacturing towns and 
the agricultural towns. At the outset 
this would seem unlikely, as the statis- 
tical information is derived from the 
census of 1820 and missionary society 
records for the years 1819 and 1820, 
and during those years the infant re- 
public was in the throes of a depres- 
sion. If it is found that the workers in 
textile towns were not better off fi- 
nancially than those who tilled the 
soil, nothing can explain the greater 
contribution to the first of the 19th 
century humanitarian movements but 
an earlier interest in and greater con- 
cern for mankind as a whole, and a 
step will have been taken in the direc- 
tion of solving the larger problem of 
causation in the later “Flowering” of 
New England. 


University Lectures 


Dates To AND REMEMBER 


December 11, 1952—University Lecture by Dr. Elmer A. Leslie, Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature 


April 16, 1953—University Lecture by Dr. Karl J. Geiringer, Professor 
of the History and Theory of Music 


Recently published by the Boston University Press are the University 


Lectures of 1950-1951: 


The Living Blood Vessels, by Dr. Brenton R. Lutz 
Persons and Values, by Dr. Edgar Shetheld Brightman 


These Lectures may be obtained from the University Book Store, 685 


Commonwealth Avenue, at twenty-five and fifty cents a copy respectively. 
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